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ABSTRACT 
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While serving as Commissioner of the Administration on 
Developmental Disabilities, I had the opportunity to develop 
an Employment Initiative Campaign for employment of workers 
with disabilities. I am pleased to say that our campaign 
goals have not only been achieved, but exceeded. This 
success is due to the dedicated efforts of Governors' 
Planning Councils, various government committees and 
commissions, and, most importantly, employers who share our 
vision of economic self-sufficiency for all Americans with 
special needs. We have come a long way; more persons with 
disabilities are working but we still have far to go. 

In the next century, the pablic and private sectors must 
work together toward a better transition for people with 
developmental disabilities from special education programs 
into the world of adult challenges and opportunities, work 
provides not only financial benefits, but therapy; it 
contributes to self-identification and self-worth and is an 
economic necessity for most of us. The Employment Initiative 
offers great challenges and opportunities for developing and 
implementing creative approaches to this transition. 

Researchers at the Center for Applied Urban Research, 
University of Nebraska at Omaha, found that many myths and 
stereotypes exist. They found that labels such as "disabled" 
and "jlder worker" sometimes create barriers to employment 
for thes'i workers who have job skills but who also have 
special needs. Their investigation into the employment 
programs serving both individuals with disabilities, and 
older persons, revealed the need for closer cooperation 
between the public and private sectors, while some employers 
fear that accommodations will be elaborate or expensive, they 
are often very riimpie and inexpensive. Frequently, the 
employee can identify the best solution to the problem. 

A vast and valuable pool of individuals with special 
needs are available and qualified for work. Although 
training materials exist to explain how employers can meet 
legal requirements, few provide specific information about 
developing partnerships between employers and human service 
agencies to tap the resources of workers with special needs. 
These materials will be useful to employers and will foster a 
job match that creates good business. 
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MODULE I 

WORKERS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS: 
AN OVERVIEW 



How To Use This Module 

The purposes of thie trainine kit are outlined in Introductory Guide: How to 
Use This Kit. 

Module I is designed for business and human service personnel* It provides an 
overview of the skills and problems of older workers and persons witli 
disabilities. It defines each of these eroups, discusses common myths and 
stereotypes* provides factual information on actual performancet explains the 
major issues affecting these workers, and lists the benefits of hiring individuals 
with special needs for individuals, employers* and society. 

Competency ; 

After completing the training sessions, participants will be able to identify 
people with special needs and explain why they have often been excluded from 
the work force. If their special needs are accommodated, these workers can 
benefit employers. Job placement for persons with special needs is cost-effective 
for the employer, employee, and society. 

Target Audience ; 

This module is designed for business and human service personnel who are 
cjnct^med with helping persons with special needs find jobs. 

Instructional Objectives : 

Participants will : 

1. Ider.tify persons with special needs, including older workers and those 
with disabilities. 

2. Discuss attitudes, myths, and stereotypes v*- t have traditionally created 
employment barriers for these persons, 

3. Discuss facts concerning performance. 

4. Identify the major issues facing persons with special needs as they enter 
the work force. 
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5. Identify the factors that must be examined to ensure success in the 
workplace for persons with special needs. 



6. Discuss ways the employer and society benefit from the presence of 
persons with special needs in the work force. 

Material s: 

In addition to reading thin module, participants should view the videotape* 
*'Job Match: Together for Good Business** and listen to the accompanying audio- 
cassette tapes included in this training kit. Additional resources are listed in 
the directory* Business Practices and Resources, 

Preparation : 

Those who will be teaching this material should: (1) Study the content, 
including the sections on older workers and persons with disabilitiesr (2) review 
the videotape, "Job Match: Together for Good Business'*; (3) listen to the audio- 
cassette tape, '*Workers with Special Needs: An Overview"; and (4) review the 
resources listed at the end of this module. Do extra reading as needed. 

Sequence : 

1. Prepare a short presentation on older workers; define the population and 
explore the myths and stereotypes of aging. Ask managers to provide 
examples* 

2. Discuss the issues confronting older workers and identify the factors that 
influence employment success. 

3. Prepare a short presentation about persons with disabilities; examine the 
myths and stereotypes that surround them and the effects of labeling. 

4. Lead a discussion about persons with disabilities. Ask managers to 
provide exampler of stereotyping and labeling. 

5. Prepare a short piesentation about issues confronting people with 
disabilities and the factors necessary for employment success. Ask 
managers to give examples of persons who are disabled and working. 

6. Divide the large group into smaller groups (four-s x persons each). Ask 
each group to discuss one of the problems facing older workers or persons 
with disabilities and to devise some possible solutions. After 20-30 
minutes in small groups reconvene for reports from each small group. 
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Introduction 



The purpose of this module is to direct attention toward 
potential participants in the work force. They include 
individuals 55 years of age or older and persons with 
disabilities— workers with special needs. 

Traditionally, businesses searched for and hired young, 
able-bodied persons. Employers assumed that they would fit 
more readily into a work force engaged in primary 
manufacturing or agriculture. 

In our present economy, employers are discovering the 
value of hiring persons who are stable, long-term employees 
and who operate effectively as members of a team. Persons 
with disabilities or older workers often meet these criteria. 
Corporations find that ultimately all employees benefit when 
individuals with special needs are hired. The individual and 
society profit because employees contribute to the tax 
structure and reduce society's obligation. 
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Chapter 1 



Aging and the Workplace: Issues and Concerns 
James A. Thorson 



Aging, like beauty, is in the eye of the beholder. 

Society's definition of aging is dynamic. It is dependent 
upon the task involved. A tennis player may be considered old 
at age 30, while an orchestra conductor often is at peak 
performance at age 60. American society has defined the onset 
of old age as 65, but this is changing. 

Definitions 

In the 1880s, Germany's Chancellor Otto von Bismarck 
designated 65 as the age to be eligible for a social pension. 
The U.S. Congress used this precedent when the Social 
Security program was authorized in 1935. So, more than 50 
years ago, U.S. policymakers adopted a definition of old age 
that was already more than 50 years old. 

This definition of old age, 65, has become increasingly 
obsolete. Most people now working will not receive full 
Social Security benefits if they retire before age 67. 

The original Age Discrimination in Employment Act of 
1967 was enacted to protect persons in the upper one-third of 
Premature the work force: those aged 40-65. The issues involved were 

Retirement premature retirement (moving a 64-year-old out of a job just 

before qualifying for a pension) and age discrimination (not 
considering the 50-year-old applicant because of age). The 
1978 Amendments to the Age Discrimination Employment Act 
prohibit compulsory retirement before age 70 in most private 
sector jobs. Many government units, including the U.S. Office 
of Personnel Management, have eliminated an upper age limit. 
(The exception to this law is persons in "high policy-making 
positions" who are entitled to employer-financed private 
pensions exceeding $27,000 per year.) 
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The act also prohibits federal mandatory retirement at 
any age. Since 1978, this issue has become moot. Federal 
retirement plans are so good that very few employees work 
beyond age 70. Legislation enacted in 1986 removed the upper 
age limit for retirement in all occupations except for tenured 
college faculty who may be required to retire at age 70 until 
January 1, 1994, at which time that exception will be removed. 

The age at which full Social Security benefits can be 
received has also been redefined. Currently, widows, at age 
60, and workers who have contributed to the system, at age 
62, can receive partial benefits under Social Security. 
Contributing workers are eligible for full benefits at age 65. 
Most private pension plans are targeted around the same ages. 

Age 65 has defined the onset of retirement for more than 
Age 67 for 50 years. The Budget Reconciliation Act of 1984, however, has 

Future changed the definition of old age for those who will retire in 

Benefits the future. On a graduated scale, persons who retire during 

the first decade of the next century must be 66 to receive full 
Social Security benefits; the age increases to 67 a few years 
later. 

This method was devised to keep the system actuarially 
sound rather than to promote the concept that the 65-year-old 
worker is not really old. Those who retire at age 65 in the 
year 2010 will receive only partial benefits. Thus, aging is 
redefined. 

Other programs use different definitions. Some vocational 
rehabilitation programs view individuals aged 45 and older as 
older workers. Most programs administered by the U.S. 
Department of Labor use this definition. Although, coverage 
under the Older Americans Act usually begins at age 55. 

Agin^ Occurs Differently 

Government definitions ignore the fundamental concept of 
gerontology: people age at different rates. And, variability 
within populations increases as age increases. Donahue and her 
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colleagues (1960) point out that compulsory retirement at a 
specific age disregards important individual differences in 
capacity. Some p-rsons have fulfilled their potential by the 
time they retire. But, others are going strong at age 75 and 
can outwork many younger people. Just as people live to 
different ages, people age at different rates. Individual 
differences increase with age. 

Imagine a group of 5-year-olds, all similar in many ways. 
Think of the changes that group of children will experience 
over 60 years. By age 65, 20 percent of them will have died. 
Some will be ne&r death, but others will live another 30 
years. Some will have achieved great things during the 60- 
year span; others will have stagnated. The average male in 
the group can anticipate another 14.5 years of life; the 
average female another 18.9 (Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 1985). Some will want to retire, others will have 
great and creative work remaining. Some will already be 
retired because of health or wealth; others will want to 
continue working. 



Sevenly-six 
Percent of Men, 
84 Percent of 
Women Retire 
Before A^e 65 



In fact, this group of 65-year-olds can be divided into 
those who want to work and those who want to retire. Many 
would like to continue participation in the labor force on a 
part-time basis. In 1980, 19.1 percent of men and 8.1 percent 
of women aged 65 and older were active members of the 
labor force (Sandell, 1985). More than 72 percent of males 
and 45.3 percent of females in the 55-64 age group were 
working. In the younger group, 94.5 percent worked full time. 

This implies that about 25 percent of male workers aged 
55-64 would prefer to be out of the labor market. Other 
figures confirm this. A 1982 study of new beneficiaries 
conducted by the Social Security Administration shows that 
among first-time beneficiaries, 76 percent of the men and 84 
percent of the women retired befoie age 65. Half of them 
had filed for benefits at age 62. (Remember, this is not a 
survey of all retirees, just of new Social Security 
beneficiaries.) 
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Liberation 
from Drudiery 



When asked why they retired early, the most frequent 
response was simply a "desire to retire." Health reasons was 
the second most frequent response. One-third of the 
beneficiaries gave the first response—they simply did not 
want to work. Because they could afford to retire, they did. 

For early retirees, motivations varied. Some said they 
could not wait to get out of miserable, repetitive, physically 
draining jobs that they hated. The financial ability to retire 
meant liberation from drudgery. Fleisher and Kaplan (1980) 
found that older workers are more satisfied with jobs that 
require a higher level of attention and carry a significant 
level of responsibility. (This theme will be expanded in the 
next section.) 



Transitions 
f rom 55 to 74 



Many people, however, continue to work past the age at 
which retirement is thought to be appropriate. Late in their 
careers, workers can be divided into two groups: those who 
want to work and those who do not. No single definition of 
older will be adequate in every situation. Many people do not 
think of 45 as older. However, those aged 45 and older who 
think they have been victims of age discrimination may file 
complaints with the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
(EEOC). 

The U.S. Senate Special Committee on Aging (1985) 
indicates that the health profiles of persons aged 65 to 74 are 
more similar to the group aged 45 to 64 than they are to those 
aged 75 and older. That is, 75 is a better point at which to 
consider the decrements usually associated with old age. 
Because many people retire at age 55, and most have by age 
75, this is a significant age group. Most of the transitions 
from full-time work to full-tirne retirement occur during 
these years. Most of these persons are, in fact, workers. 
During these two decades, most people are facing the issues 
associated with aging. They are the older workers. 

Myths and Stereotypes 

Many stereotypes have influenced society's perception of 
the older worker. Commonly accepted attitudes imply that 
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older employees are sick of iheir jobs and just waiting to 
retire, are less productive than younger workers, are more 
interested in personal benefits than in the good of the 
organization, are less creative and less ambitious, are more 
likely to have accidents, are likely to use all of their sick 
leave for real or imagined illnesses, are less willing to 
cooperate with supervisors, and are generally slower to 
acquire technical skills. 

There probably is an older worker somewhere in the 
Stereotypes country to whom all of these traits can apply. But, research 
Do Not Apply leads inevitably to the conclusion that most stereotypes do not 

apply to most older workers. 

Attitudes and Interests 

Studies (Doering, Rhodes, and Shuster, 1983) indicate 
more positive characteristics among older workers than among 
younger workers. Senior employees are more committed to a 
work ethic, take greater pride in their work, are less 
interested in monetary rewards, receive greater satisfaction 
with their jobs and the work involved in them, respond more 
positively to sup or vis ion, become more involved with their 
jobs, and have a greater commitment to the Ci ^ranization. 

Physical Indicators of Productivity 

Researchers have also investigated the physical indicators 
of productivity, such as job performance, absenteeism, 
accidents, and job-related injuries. Studies of industrial 
gerontology provide information on the quantity of work as 
well as its quality. 

Research data show that older workers have lower rates 
of absenteeism, accidents, and turnover and that they are more 
productive .'n tasks requiring judgment. They are somewhat 
less capable than younger workers in jobs that require speed 
and strength, but this is compensated for by steadiness and 
faithfulness to the job (Schwab and Heneman, 1977; Doering, 
Rhodes, and Schuster, 1983). 
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Adult Learning 

Although mos,^ jobs in our information-based society 
require more brainpower than physical strength and speed, 
stereotypes and misinformation have lowered the image of 
older workers in a few areas. Phrases such as "you can't 
teach an old dog new tricks" are generally accepted. Older 
persons who believe that they can no longer be effective 
learners have little incentive to learn new things, and some 
may cease to try to continue learning. However, reliable 
evidence indicates that when physical illness is not a problem, 
older people continue to be efficient learners well into the 
eighth decade of life. 

Longitudinal studies provide the best evidence of a 
systematic decline, if one exists. An individual's lifespan is 
studied and tested at certain intervals in this kind of 
research. It gives a clear picture of any decline, or 
improvement, in intelligence. A longitudinal study is difficult 
to perform, because it takes many years to complete and 
requires many retestings. However, some longitudinal studies 
have been completed. 

In 1950, William Owens discovered some Army Alpha 
Intelligence Tests that had been used as an admissions device 
for freshmen entering Iowa State University in 1919, He 
located and retested 127 of these individuals. According to 
earlier theories, the subjects would have shown some evidence 
of decline in their abilities over time. Instead, the opposite 
was true. 

The only decline in abilities found in this study was in 
arithmetical computation. This decline was not statistically 
significant. After 31 years, math skills declined slightly, 
probably due to lack of use. The number series completion 
subscale showed no decline or gain. Significant gains occurred 
in practical judgment, vocabulary, sentence completions, and 
general level of information. The group's overall gain was 55 
percent. The results are summarized in table 1. 



Older Persona 
Continue To 
Learn 



1. 



Table 1 



Army Alpha Intelligence Test: 
Results of a Retest After 31 Years 



Army Aipna ouDiesis 




Following directions 


0.04 


Arithmetical problems 


-.10 


Number of series completed 


0 


Analogies 


.14 


Practical judgment 


.54 


Synonym -antonym vocabulary 


.55 


Disarranged sentences 


.63 


Information 


.93 


Total 


.55 



Source: Jones, H., "Intelligence and Problem Solving" in 
Handbook of A^ing and the Individual, University of Chicago 
Press, 1959. 



Researchers who have followed middle-aged adults into 
late life confirm Owens* findings (Busse and Pfeiffer, 1969; 
Palmore, 1974). Unless physical illness is present, there is no 
reason to expect any intellectual decline with age. In many 
important areas, performance improves with age. 

An important concept of gerontology is that if you do not 
use it, you will lose it. This is as important with mental 
abilities as with physical abilities. Practicing a task or skill 
remains exceedingly important: older accountants do not lose 
their mathematical abilities, nor do older proofreaders forget 
how to spell. 

In summary, tests show no evidence of intellectual decline 
unless there is evidence of some illness or trauma. If a 
person remains healthy, abilities should not decline. 
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Traditional Labels and Real Performance 



Wisdom and 
Experience 
Make Up for 
Decreased 
Reaction 



Stereotypes about older workers are often misleading. 
Traditional definitions of aging may be irrelevant to 
determining the value of older workers. Functional capacity 
seems to hold constant at least until age 75. Individual 
differences are apparently greater than differences between 
groups. Few jobs require employees to work constantly, and 
wisdom and experience often make up for decreased reaction 
times. 



Consequently, older workers make fewer mistakes and 
have fewer accidents. Older workers have a greater 
commitment to the job, are more satisfied with the job and 
the work involved in it, are less likely to resign, are more 
receptive to supervision, have a lower absenteeism rate, and 
have a greater commitment to both the work ethic and the 
goals of the organization. Consequently, older workers are 
often more productive than their younger counterparts. There 
is no reason to expect mental decline in aging. Older workers 
can and do learn new things and adapt to change. 

Major Issues Concerning Older Workers and the Workplace 

Because of the 1978 action of Congress, mandatory 
retirement is less of a concern to older workers now than it 
once was. However, it is still a concern of the 70-year-old 
who wishes to continue working. Congressman Claude Pepper 
has been successful in enacting legislation that prohibits 
mandatory retirement. Also, the American Association of 
Retired Persons (AARP) has supported court appeals con- 
cerning mandatory retirement. The organization contends that 
it is as constitutionally unfair to discriminate against people 
because of age as it is to discriminate against them because 
of race or sex. 



Involuntary Retirement 

Older workers are also concerned with involuntary early 
retirement. Older workers now have certain legal protections, 
although some employers who want to reduce their labor pools 
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pressure older workers to retire prematurely with only 
partial benefits. 

Most retirement plans offer material benefits and 
freedom of choice tliat may be beneficial to both the employer 
and the employee. Also, such plans often provide partial 
retirement or gradual disengagement from the work role— a 
very attractive choice for some older workers. 

A Corporate Example 

The Bekaert Steel Company goes to great lengths to 
reward faithful employees (Thorson and Waskel, 1985). It is 
Pre-retirement & multi-national manufacturer of surgical steel, wire, and 
Program needlcs, and has plants throughout the United States and 

Europe. In 1%9, Bekaert began the first cycle of a 5-year 
program of pre-retirement preparation for workers. Most 
employees qualify for full benefits at age 65, although they 
are free to stay until age 70. 

Five years before retirement, employees begin to partici- 
pate for several hours a week in the pre-retirement program. 
Program contacts progress each year to 48 half-days at age 
63 and another 48 half-days at age 64. Medical examinations 
follow 60th, 62nd, and 64th birthdays. Professionals and 
factory workers, including spouses, participate in classes that 
provide conceptual information, cultural activities, and physical 
exercise. Pension benefits, insurance, taxes, family budgeting, 
and adjusting to retirement are discussed. When asked about 
Bekaert's obvious commitment to the retirement program, the 
program designer replied, "Well, that's what decent people try 
to do.*' 

A Shortage of Older Workers 

Most employers do not recognize the shortage of older 
workers. However, this problem will become increasingly 
severe in the future. Copperman and Keast (1983) point out 
that the number of younger workers will decline through the 
year 1995. They conclude that this will lead to enhanced 
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employment demand of other groups in the labor force, notably 
older workers. 



However, this demand will be hampered by a decades-long 
trend toward early retirement. Sheppard and Rix (1977) of the 
American Institute for Research, noted that, "By 1975, only 14 
percent of those 65 and older will remain in the labor force, 
and projections to 2010 indicate that the decline in labor-force 
participation of the elderly will continue." 

Unemployment or Underemployment 

Unemployment is another motivator for early retirement. 
The unemployed or underemfloyed worker may choose to 
Unemployment leave the labor market. Periods of economic recession and 
Factors unemployment will always produce increased rates of retire- 

ment. During periods of economic recovery, older workers 
are usually the last to benefit. Sheppard and Rix (1977) point 
out that during the 1975-76 recovery, total uiiemployment in the 
United States declined from 8.3 million to 7.9 million. 
However, during this period, unemployment among older 
workers increased from 729,000 to 763,000. Some of these 
frustrated workers leave the labor market because they do 
not think they can compete with younger workers. 



Competition for jobs has been a traditional explanation for 
early retirement and for unemployment of older workers. 
Declining Some employers believe that they can get a job done cheaper 

Birthrate by hiring younger workers. And, during the past two decades 

baby boomers have provided an almost unlimited supply of 
younger workers. The birthrate, however, has been declining 
since 1960, and this large pool of younger workers has been 
declining since 1980. The trend of forcing older people out of 
the labor market to employ younger people wiil probably be 
reversed soon. 



A similar reversal in the trend toward early retirement is 
Early also inevitable. Paradoxically, the age at which future 

Retirement binef iciaries receive full Social Security benefits has been 

Reversed altered, yet most projections predict the continuing early 
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retirement of older workers. Sheppard and Rix (1977) 
foresee a turning point: 



It does seem unreasonable to expect the retirement 
age of this country to continue to decline. Certain 
kinds of trends in any human society or economy are 
subject to the principle of limits, or seem to be. For 
example, if everybody 55 and older were to be retired 
by the year 2000, at least 20 percent of the total 
population would be directly affected- -nearly twice 
the proportion if we had a universal retirement-at-65 
policy... we should expect the principle of limits to 
work its way into our retirement policymaking. ..The 
issue is, can the growing retired population be 
adequately supported? (p. 8-9) 

Factors in the Workplace 

Employers who actively hire, train, and retain older 
workers have found a number of factors critical to success. 



Supervisor 
Cooperation 



Cooperation. First, supervisors must be willing to 
cooperate. According to Root and Zarraugh (1985)i the 
personnel department at Great American First Savings Bank 
in San Diego responded to rapid turnover in entry-level 
positions by recruiting older workers. 



Flexibility 
Critical for 
Success 



Although there was support from upper and middle 
managment for this innovation, a few line-level staff 
and branch bank managers had to overcome their mis- 
conceptions and stereotypes of older workers. As the 
older employees proved their value in the workplace, 
acceptance grew, as did hiring opportunities. This 
acceptance was vital to the program... (p. 31). 

Flexibility. New options for partial retirement must be 
available. Therefore, flexibility is also critical for success. 
Many companies have instituted flex-time, part-time jobs, 
rehiring and retraining programs for retirees, and altering 
pension systems to remove disincentives for continued vi^ork. 
For example, individuals who can adjust their arrival and 
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quitting times and the length of their workday or can learn a 
new job within the company may be able to contribute for a 
long time. Cooperman and Keast (1983) observe that, "Employ- 
ers are a remarkably flexible group. Over the years, 
businesses which have lasted have been able to do so only 
through the continual and occasionally dramatic adoption of 
change" (p. 148). 

Benefits to Employees 

The retention and re-hiring of older workers is useful to 
workers for several reasons. For many, the need to remain 
in the workplace is a simple matter of survival. The only 
retirement pension many people will have will come from 
Social Security. Social Security can be obtained at age 62 
with reduced benefits or at age 65 with full benefits. 
Therefore, it is necessary that these individuals work until 
their 65th birthdays. 

For many older workers, employment gives a sense of 
identity and contributes to their psychological well-being. The 
job itself helps determine status and a sense of identity. The 
second question usually asked when meeting a stranger (after 
"What is your name?") is, "What do you do for a living?" 
Most people use employment as a primary identification 
factor. 

Participation in the work force helps eliminate the sense 
of isolation experienced by many older workers. Most social 
interaction happens in the workplace. 

Benefits to Employers 

Employers who hire and retain older workers often 
experience reduced turnover and absenteeism rates and fewer 
job-related accidents. Also, they maintain a high level of 
productivity. They are not dependent on a younger work force, 
and are frequently able to get a job done by a more stable 
group of older workers. 
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Effects on Society 



Society 
Cannot Affoid 
Pensioning at 
Same Raxe 



The influence of changes in policy and in attitudes toward 
older workers will probably be gradual. Many older workers 
are still caught up in traditional beliefs, and about half of 
new applicants for Social Security are now early retirees. 

Employees and employers must be flexible. Society must 
abandon collective thinking that dictates a specific retirement 
age. While some people will want to retire at age 60 because 
of ill health, others may want to work past age 70. They may 
want to work part-time or seasonally, share a with 
someone else, or return to their old job or a di;i:rent one 
after taking a sabbatical. 

One thing, however, is clear: society cannot afford to 
pension-off older workers as in the past. With the decline in 
the birthrate, we will experience a major shortage of new job 
entrants in the near future. As baby boomers become older, 
we will also be looking toward the retirement of an enormous 
segment of the present work force. The Social Security 
system has been modified because society cannot afford to 
retire its veteran workers. Thus, programs to encourage the 
employment of older workers may at present be insignificant, 
but they will become the norm in the future. 
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Chapter 2 

Disability in the Workplace: Issues and Concerns 

Karen Faison 



The P80s may be the decade when persons with 
disabilities really become an integral part of society. Never 
before has legislation focused so intensively on persons with 
disabilities. Never before has so much freedom—of access, 
movement, and, in some cases, employment— been available. 

Although legislative attention has focused on persons with 
disabilities, much is left to do. The unemployment rate among 
persons with disabilities is high, accessibility of the work- 
place is incomplete, transportation to the workplace is not 
always available, and many persons with disabilities live in 
or near poverty. Persons with severe disabilities are often 
considered marginally employable. Although some legislation 
has been passed, it still must be implemented. 

Definitions 

The words handicapped and disabled are often used 
interchangeably. The word handicapped is derived from the 
phrase "cap in hand"; hence, a beggar. The word itself 
denotes those to whom it is applied. The word "disabled" is 
being used to designate persons with disabilities. "Disabled" 
differentiates those with a functional disability, mental or 
physical, from able-bodied persons. It is the term that is 
preferred. 

Persons with disabilities often do not fit statistical 
averages in height, weight, strength, or function. Actually, 
these persons face a disabling environment, designed for the 
average person. The societally imposed disability increases as 
the individual varies from average measurement and capability. 
If the variance is far enough from the norm, the person has a 
functional disability. 
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Civil Rights Civil rights legislation for persons with disabilities 

Uiisiation developed in .1973 with the passage of the Vocational 

Rehabilitation Act. This act defines a handicapped person as 

follows: 



■ "A handicapped individual has a physical or mental 
impairment that substantially limits one or more of such 
person's major life activities." 

■ "The individufil has a record of such impairment." This 
may refer to persons who have been institutionalized for 
mental illness. Their record of mental illness prevents 
their employment. It may also apply to those with a 
history of seizures who have been soizure-free for 
several years. If past seizure activity prevents employ- 
ment or hampers other activities, it is still considered a 
handicapping condition. Any history of disability that stands 
in the way of employment is included in this definition. 

■ "The person may also be regarded as having such an 
impairment." This often refers to persons with mild 
mental retardation. They are not handicapped relative to 
job performance, but may be viewed by others as 
disabled. Therefore, they cannot fulfill their own 
employment wishes. 

The definition of handicapped varies and is subject to 
many interpretations. Brief descriptions of major physical and 
mental disabilities are found in the appendix. 

Myths and Stereotypes 

Persons with disabilities are often perceived as helpless 
and dependent. 

If we perceive an individual as helpless and 
Dependency dependent, then we will, of course, expect only 

Reinforced helpless and dependent behavior from the individual. 

These limited expectations encourage us to place the 
person in highly structured protected environments 
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where helplessness and dependejjcy are only rein- 
forced. The end result provides us with the confirma- 
tion of our original expectations — that of helplessness 
and dependency. As a result, this individual becomes 
unknowingly caught up in a vicious, self-perpetuating 
cycle of dependency and inadequacy (DaRand and 
DuRand. 1978, p, 6-7). 



Persons 
with 

Disabilities 
Stigmatized 



The myths and stereotypes about persons with disabilities 
are probably the greatest barrier they face. Sometimes 
preconceived ideas of the capabilities of people with 
disabilities limit t^mployment opportunities. 



Some stereotypes regarding persons with disabilities are 
the result of economic trends. For example, when the United 
States was primarily agrarian, persons with disabilities were 
considered contributing members of society. As industrial- 
ization began, mere were fewer jobs for persons with 
disabilities. As a result, those with special needs (primarily 
those who were mentally retarded) were placed in private 
schools with special education programs. These schools 
eventually evolved to full-time residential schools or 
institutions. 



The economic health of the surrounding countryside 
determined the welfare of institutionalized persons, because 
most large institutions were dependent on the loral community 
for support. Eventually, less and less money was spent 
proportionately on institutionalized individuals. 

By the 1880s, institutions began to grow and to become 
overcrowded. They served a bread and board function. 
Growth of Problems were further complicated by the perpetuation of the 

Institutions belief in eugenics. Eugenics attributed all cases of mental 

retardation and some disabilities to genetics. Because bad 
genes were thought to be the cause of disabilities, there was 
a unified effort to remove this menace fiom society. Wide- 
scale sterilization took place. 

Because persons with disabilities were segregated in 
warehouse settings, they were perceived as different by 
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Hunan Beings 



Stereotypes 
Are 

Devastating 



persons on the outside. It was believed that persons on the 
inside were a danger to society or were somehow deviant or 
less than human. This perception resulted in inhumane 
treatment for many people in institutions. 

These beliefs continued until the 1950s, when the United 
States began to financially support studies of the needs of 
persons with disabilities. A strong parents' movement 
developed, and attention was given to persons with mental 
retardation and other disabilities. For the past 25 years, the 
belief that persons with disabilities are capable human beings, 
has become widely accepted. As more and more persons with 
disabilities enter the labor force, this perception can only 
become stronger. 

Myths and stereotypes are devastating to persons with 
disabilities. These preconceived ideas prevent these persons 
from entering the work force. Only by discussion and by 
knowing people as individuals can we rid ourselves of the 
effects of stereotypes. 

Traditional Labels and Real Performance 



Stereotyping 
Is Destructive 



In 1983, the United States Commission on Civil Rights 
reported: 



...some authorities have noted that handicapped people 
are subject to 'job stereotyping' whereby employers 
and vocational guidance counselors channel everyone 
with particular disabilities into certain types of jobs. 
In some instances, tliis means that handicapped 
persons are considered more suited for unskilled, low- 
paying positions involving monotonous tasks. 

Many examples of job stereotyping exist, such as, visually 
impaired people are good at selling brooms or running 
refreshment stands, people with mental retardation are good 
janitors, or persons with physical disabilities are better-than- 
average computer programmers. It is possible that such 
stereotyping can be as destructive as some of the labels 
that we have all chosen to discard, such as cripple or 
retard. 
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Training Is 
Essential 



Persons with disabilities have varied interests and talents. 
A visually impaired person may be an expert computer 
programmer using a talking or braille computer. A person 
who is mentally retarded may be effective on a factory 
assembly line or in many other jobs. There is no ideal 
employment for any group of people. 

People must be treated as individuals; personal goals must 
be set, and specific skill training must be provided. The 
DuPont Corporation has hired workers with disabilities for 
more than 25 years. In 1981, they completed an extensive study 
of the safety, performance, and attendance records of 
workers with disabilities and compared them to nonimpaired 
workers. These results were then compared with studies 
completed in 1973. 



In the area of safety, 96 percent of the workers with 
disabilities had an average or above average safety record 
compared with 92 percent of the nonimpaired workers. 
Overall job performance showed that workers with 
disabilities slightly out-performed nonimpaired workers; 92 
percent received high ratings compared with 91 percent of the 
nonimpaired workers. In attendance, 85 percent of the 
workers with disabilities received high ratings, compared with 
91 percent of the nonimpaired workers. Persons with 
disabilities varied somewhat in their ratings, depending on the 
type of disability. Similar studies conducted by the Naiional 
Restaurant Association showed that workers with disabilities 
had excellent attendance and low turnover records. 



Exclusion from 
Education and 
Training 



Major Issues Concerning Individuals with Disabilities and 
the Workplace 

Prior to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1973, persons 
with disabilities were regularly excluded from education and 
training. People who had physical disabilities were prevented 
from attending classes because of environmental obstacles, 
such as long flights of stairs and narrow doorways. Persons 
with mental retardation were denied admittance to regular 
training classes based on the assumption that they just could 
not learn. 
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America's Hidden Work Force 

In 1976, the U.S. Department of Labor reported that 
145,000 individuals with physical and mental disabilities 
worked in sheltered workshops. In 1975, these individuals 
earned more than $100 million, usually performing subcon- 
tracting work for businesses and industries. 

Most of these individuals were hidden from the rest of 
society. Their wages increased by only seven percent from 
1968 to 1976, compared with a 44-percent increase in the 
minimum wage set by the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
average workshop employee earned $0.43 an hour, worked 
about 20 hours each week on contract work, and received 
monthly earnings of about $31. Half of these individuals 
depend on supplemental support income, and some depend on 
their families for survival. About 12 percent of workshop 
clients advance to competitive employment, but only 7 percent 
of individuals with severe disabilities obtain competitive 
employment. 

Individuals in sheltered workshops (vocational training 
work sites) have various and often, multiple disabilities- 
cerebral palsy and neurological disorders are common. But, 80 
percent of the workshop clients are either mentally retarded 
or mentally ill, and only 20 percent have physical disabilities. 

Some workshops, which provide segregated opportunities 
for persons with disabilities to learn work skills, are 
exemplary programs, capable of sophisticated manufacturing 
techniques. Their employees can perform the most difficult 
contract work, which is usually subcontracted from industries. 
Other workshops lack the equipment, facilities, and expertise 
to perform elementary industrial operations. Their workers 
are dependent on simple crafts and handwork. Usually, the 
work is subcontracted from industry. 

Exclusion from Employment 

Parrino (1984) reported that the official unemployment 
rate in 1981 and 1982 was almost 17 percent among males 
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Eighty Percent 
Are Mentally 
111 or 
Mentally 
Retarded 



Hi^h with disabilities and more than 18 percent among females with 

Unemployment disabilities. If unemployed persons with disabilities and those 
Rate persons with disabilities who have never been part of the 

labor force are combined, the rate is 65.5 percent for males 
and 80.6 percent for females. The reasons vary, but if an 
individual has a disability, the percentages favor unemploy- 
ment. 

Many people with disabilities are also underemployed for 
several reasons. Adults with mental retardation, for example, 
are often employed in fast-food businesses or in other areas 
where part-time help is the norm. Employment for this group 
may be 20 or less hours a week. Persons who operate 
computers at home often find they do not work full-time. 
Companies that hire persons with disabilities are sometimes 
reluctant to invest in these employees on a full-time basis. It 
is easier and less expensive to keep the individual in a part- 
time job, or in one with no opportunity for advancement. 
Sometimes, workers in these jobs do not receive benefits 
either. 

Work Disincentives 

Persons with disabilities also encounter disincentives to 
work. Persons who qualify for Social Security disability 
payments and for Medicaid (payments and benefits assigned to 
the individual by the federal government granting subsistence 
income or medical benefits or both) often find that they must 
pay a penalty when they become employed. The penalty varies, 
but can include losing all benefits. 

For some part-time workers, taxes and other related 
Job Often work costs rcducc take-home pay to less than Social Security 

Costs or Supplemental Security Income (SSI) benefits, or a 

Benefits combination of both. For many people with disabilities, the old 

axiom of "last hired, first fired,*' has proven true. Companies 
that have recently started hiring persons with disabilities 
illustrate that the first employees to be laid off are those 
who are disabled. 
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In the Future 



There should be more jobs available in the future for 
persons with disabilities. Frank Bowe (1984) indicates that, 
"If the economy generates an average of two million jobs 
annually as it did in 1970 to 1982 and if the labor supply 
grows at a 1.3 percent rate as some people expect, the gap 
between the number of jobs and job seekers will narrow in 
the cohiing years, coming together in the year 2000." Some 
data even indicate that there will be a shortage of 100,000 job 
seekers per year in entry-level positions. 

Bowe predicted that job availability will increase in five 
areas and that these jobs will be available to persons with 
severe physical, sensory, and mental disabilities. These areas 
Five Areas include the following: (1) general services, including direct 

for Future scrvices to the public and to employers (secretarial and 

Jobs related office work; hotel, motel, and convention services; and 

home management); (2) special services, including jobs where 
direct services, such as devices and equipment, are provided 
to persons with special needs; (3) sales, including many 
telemarketing jobs; (4) information services, in which 
experts and other highly qualified people offer guidance and 
advice to coriX)rate and individual clients, including persons 
with special needs (CPAs, stock analysts, and attorneys); and 
(5) self-owned businesses. Some predict that the number of 
self-owned businesses will be on the rise. (See Chapter 1 of 
Business Practices and Resources for further details.) 



Factors in the Workplac<^ 



Five major success factors must be examined regarding 
persons with disabilities in the workplace: (1) working with 
managers, (2) the individual's qualifications for a specific 
job, (3) the job analysis, (4) job accommodation and training, 
and (5) the cooperation of nommpaired employees. If a 
corporation or agency is to establish a successful affirmative 
action program for persons with disabilities, these five 
factors must be considered. Detailed information on all these 
important factors are included in the other modules in this 
kit. 
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Benefits to Employees 



Effective programs for employing persons 
disabilities enrich lifestyles in the following ways: 



with 
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One primary benefit to the employee with disabilities is 
the opportunity to take home a paycheck. Governmental 
assistance, often the primary income for the individual, does 
not provide much more than subsistence income. A larger 
paycheck opens new doors to a better lifestyle. 

Equally important is the sense of self-esteem that 
accompanies finding and keeping a job. In a work-oriented 
society, a job often determines self-esteem, A person with a 
job enjoys the approval of others, while persons without jobs 
are often perceived as less able than others. 

The employed person loses the sense of isolation often 
experienced by the unemployed. Opportunities for socialization 
occur at the workplace. 



Benefits to Employers 



Employers with effective programs of hiring persons with 
disabilities increase the possibility of acquiring the most 
qualified person for each job. A portion of the work force 
will not be discriminated against, and, consequently, the 
number of applicants will increase, providing a broader base 
for selection. 



Meeting Another reason for some employers to hire and retain 

Requirements pcrsons with disabilities is to meet the requirements of 
of Sections Sections 503 and 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. It is 

503 and 504 Critical for companies utilizing federal funds in any way to 

meet these requirements. 

In addition, employers who hire persons with disabilities 
will learn that the*r work records are equal to those of 
nondisabled employees. 
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The integration of the work force is another advantage. 
This may or may not influence the profit status of the 
company. However, it is important in terms of the societal 
perceptions of the company. A well-balanced work force of 
persons who are able-bodied and persons with disabilities 
reflects management's open, clear commitment to the rights of 
individuals. This commitment is likely to attract more 
business. 

An important consideration for many companies is 
Long-term maintaining employment of those who have become disabled 

Employees while working, either through illness or accident. It is 

advantageous to the company to develop a program to place 
these people back on a job, rather than pay long-term 
disability or other forms of assistance. It is also cost- 
effective to keep the same person on a job, rather than to 
hire and train a new employee. 

Benefits to Society 

It is important that dignity and respect be given all 
Social citizens. In a work-oriented society, citizens obtain respect as 

Factors P^rt of the work force. Ensuring that jobs are available to all 

leads to the integration of society. 

If persons with disabilities obtain and maintain 
employment, social welfare program costs may decrease 
subsequently. A person who is working may be able to 
suspend SSI and Social Security payments and replace them 
with salary. However, such a suspension from SSI will 
require a position beyond entry-level and part-time jobs. 

Another cost benefit can be realized relative to the cost 
Social 0^ institutionalization. Between $25,000 and $60,000 per year in 

Welfare tax funds are used to keep an individual in a nonproductive 

Savings S3tting. Such a cost, even at the lower figure, can mean $1.25 

million spent over a 50-year lifespan. It makes sense to 
incorporate individuals with disabilities into the workplace, 
where they pay taxes rather than use tax dollars. 
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Conclusion 

Since the implementation of affirmative action legislation, 
employers have been given legal requirements concerning 
employment of special groups (race, sex, age, and disability). 
This training kit goes beyond what must be done, and provides 
the employer with helpful information about successful 
employment of individuals with special needs. 
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Definitions of Major Physical and Mental Disabilities 



Cerebral Palsy 

Cerebral palsy describes a group of disorders charac- 
terized by motor problems. Persons with cerebral palsy may 
have a minor impairment of one limb or major impairment of 
all four limbs, impairment of speech, or both. Sometimes, 
movement may seem uncoordinated. Sometimes, the person 
loses the ability to use one or more limbs effectively. 
Although cerebral palsy is sometimes associated with mental 
retardation, only about 29 percent of persons with cerebral 
palsy are also mentally retarded (Hayden and Beck, 1982). 

Mental Retardation 

Mental retardation has been defined by the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency (Grossman, 1973). The 
association developed a system to classify persons with mental 
retardation. A person is considered to be mentally retarded 
who is "significantly below average in terms of his 
intellectual functioning as well as demonstrating deficits in his 
adaptive behavior." These conditions must exist during the 
developmental period of the individual, which is defined as 
occurring before age 22. 

Marc Gold (1980) suggested an alternative definition of 
mental retardation that appears more practical: 

Menial retardation refers to a level of functioning: 
which requires from society significantly above 
average training procedures and superior assets in 
adaptive behavior on the part of society, manifested 
throughout the life of both society and the individual. 

The mentally retarded person is characterized by the 
level of power needed in the training process required 
for her to learn, and not by limitations of what she 
can learn. 
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The height of a retarded person's level of functioning 
is detennined by the availability of Uaining 
technology and the amount of resources society is 
willing to allocate and not by significant limitations 
in biological potential. 

Psychiatric Disabilities 

According to Minkoff (1984) and Goldman (1984), persons 
with severe psychiatric disabilities include those who: (1) 
have been diagnosed as having a major mental illness, such as 
a psychotic or other major disorder (organic mental disorder, 
schizophrenic disorder, major affective disorder, other 
psychotic disorder, or personality disorder); (2) exhibit 
functional impairment in role performance resulting in 
moderate to severe disability; and (3) have an illness and 
disabilities which have endured or are likely to endure over 
time. This includes those who are sometimes called 
chronically mentally ill and a large portion of those who are 
sometimes called mentally restored (Shoultz, 1985). 

It is important not to confuse mental retardation and 
mental illness. Generally, mental retardation is characterized 
as persons who take longer to learn a task than other persons 
of the same age in the same environment. Teaching these 
persons requires significant knowledge and background. 

Persons with psychiatric disabilities may function at any 
intellectual level. The psychiatric disability may begin at any 
age, whereas mental retardation is usually identified early in 
life. 

Some persons who are mentally retarded are also 
mentally ill. Recently, basic teaching techniques have been 
defined for these persons. 

Seizure Disorders 

Seizure disorders are caused by a disturbance of the 
function of the brain. They often develop suddenly, stop, and 
then recur unpredictably. Seizures may occur at any point in a 
person's life. The term epilepsy is used when seizures occur 



repeatedly. According to Green ( 1985 ) , there are two 
classifications of seizures—generalized and partial. Specific 
seizures are described within each of these classifications. 

Seizures are classified according to their origin. 

Partial seizures are local discharges of elecUicity in 
the upper part of the brain, while general seizures 
originate in the deepest centers that control the entire 
body and its unconscious bodily functions* Seizures 
range from massive convulsions and losses of 
consciousness to very brief losses of consciousness 
with few outward signs of behavioral disturbance 
(Jackson and Lewis, 1985). 

Sensory Disorders 

According to Thompson and O'Quinn, (1979): '^Sensory 
disorders include those of vision end hearing. The terms 
deafness and blindness imply the most severe form of 
impairment of hearing and impairment of vision, although less 
severe impairment may also result in disability. The 
impairment of function may be related to malfunction of any 
part of the auditory or the visual mechanism. 

Thompson and O'Quinn developed the following 
classification of severity of impairment for hearing impaired 
persons. They include: 

(1) the hard of hearing: as persons who are still able 
to understand fluent speech through hearing whether or 
not amplification is used; (2) the partially hearing or 
persons whose loss of hearing is so severe that they 
require a special educational curriculum and a program 
involving full*-time auditory training along with vision 
for developing language and communication skills; (3) 
the deaf, including people whose principal source for 
learning language and communication skills is visual 
and whose loss of hearing, with or without 
amplification, is so great that it is of little or no 
practical value in training them to understand verbal 
communications auditorially. Their loss of hearing was 
acquired before they attained language. 
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It is more difficult to classify persons with visual 
impairment, although Westat (1976) suggests a meaningful 
approach: 



Impaired vision is the classification used for 
individuals who have any trouble seeing with one or 
both eyes even when wearing glasses. Severe visual 
impairment includes those persons » six years of age 
or older, who are unable to read ordinary newspaper 
print with glasses using both eyes or who, at any 
age, report "no useful vision" in either eye or 
"blindness" in both eyes. Legal blindness is defined 
as visual acuity for distant vision of 20/200 or less 
ii the better eye with best correction or the widest 
diameter of visual field subtending an angle less than 
20 degrees. 

Specific Learning Disabilities 

In 1984, the Association for Children with Learning 
Disabilities defined specific learning disabilities. 

specific learning disability is a chronic condition of 
presumed neurological origin which selectively 
interferes with the development, integration, and/or 
demonstration of verbal and/or nonverbal abilities. 

Specific learning disabilities exist as a distinct 
handicapping condition in the presence of average to 
superior intelligence, adequate sensory and motor 
systems, and adequate learning opportunities. The 
condition varies in its manifestations and in degree of 
severity. 

Throughout life the condition can affect self-esteem, 
education, vocation, socialization, and/or daily living 
activities. 

Specific learning disabilities are most apparent when 
the individual is engaged in learning academic skills. 
Therefore, it is usually first discovered when a child 
goes to school. It may occur in the areas of reading, 
writing, and mathematics. 



Persons with specific learning disabilities often learn to 
compensate for their difficulties and are able to function 
effectively in academic or other settings. 



Other Disabilities 



Other disabilities involving disabling conditions result 
from accidents or illnesses. These conditions include: (1) 
loss of a limb; (2) spinal cord injuries which often result in 
paralysis of two or, sometimes, all four limbs; (3) and a 
disability that occurs as the result of a stroke or other major 
illness. 

Developmental Disabilities 

Developmental The term, developmental disability, was defined by the 

Disabilities Office of Developmental Disabilities in 1984 iu Public Law 

Defined 98-527. It was defined as a: 

.•.severe, chronic disability of a person which: 

1 . is attributable to a mental or physical 
impairment or a combination of mental and 
physical impairments 

2. is manifested before the person attuins age 22 

3. is likely to continue indefinitely 

4. results in substantial functional limitations in 
three or more of the following areas of major 
life activity: 

a) self-care 

b) receptive and expressive language 

c) learning 

d) mobility 

d) self-direction 

e) capacity for independent living 

f) economic self-sufficiency; and 

5. reflects th*^ person's need for a combination and 
sequence of special interdisciplinary or generic 
care, treatment, or other services which are of 
lifelong or extended duration and are individually 
planned and coordinated. 

This definition of developmental disabilities is widely 
used. It does not refer to any categorical disability, such as 
mental retardation, or cerebral palsy, but to substantial mental 
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or physical impairment or a combination of both. It is a 
functional definition. 

Persons who experience disability later in life have 
usually had some work experience and may return to the same 
job. They may also find another position that requires their 
previous experience and can also accommodate the disability. 
Ihe challenge for persons who are disabled from birth is 
entering the work force initially. 
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